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including all four of the Federal acts granting funds to the States for 
agricultural research. For purposes of this discussion, a selected few 
of the more basic and widely inglwentiel weanicd es and procedures involved 
in the Hatch and subsequent acts have been analyzed to bring out major 
features of their development affecting the administration of research 

at the stations. 

It appears that the Hatch Act was the pecans of deliberate and 
purposeful planning for the future stability of agricultural research 
based upon existing experience and imowledge of requirements (1). 
Apparently the intent of early agricultural leaders was to establish 
the scientific identity of the agricultural experiment stations and 
especially to show that the conduct of research in agricultural science 
Was their proper function as distinguished from experimental and 
demonstration farming. In support of this, policy, Dr. W. 0. Atwater, 
director of the first State agricultural experiment station, described 
the station, in his first annual reportu(2), as on institution where the 
rigid tests of scientific experiment may be used for gaining more certain 
understanding of the principles that underly the right practice of 


agriculture. -The legislative resolution providing State support for this 


first agricultural experiment station specified that the funds were to de 


used in employing competent scientific men to carry on the appropriate 


work of an agricultural experiment station. Dr. Atwater's first annual 


1/Presented before the Fifty—First Annual Convention of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, November 14-17, 1937, at Washington, 


report also stated that more abstract scientific investigations would _ 
afford not only the eRe mine the most widely and permanently 
useful work of an agricultural experiment ae a, that such an 
institution would be worthy of the name in proportion as it carried on 
accurate and thorough investigations and experiments in agricultural 
science. 


In further efforts to: erystallize thought on scientific research, 


Commissioner Colman of the Department of Agriculture informed delegates... 


from agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 1885 that much 
valuable time and a great deal of money were sealiee lost in desultory 
and unmethodical experiments (3). In that connection, he distinguished 
between production '‘and demonstration farming and scientific investigation, - 
considering the latter a legitimate experiment station function. 
President Smith of the Maryland Agricultural Colleee also was of the 
Opinion that as an experiment slr hone, attae it salar his duty to 
raise crops as crops but that the fess He of an agricultural 
college should be experimental, the profit, wnile not undesirable, to 
be secondary and incidental. bak 

These and other arguments by early agricultural leaders in behalf 
of scientific research make it clear that sh 4 preperation for the Hatch 
Act, well-defined ideas as to the organization structure, essential : 
Character of personnel and physical equipment, and sees. functions, 
duties, and responsibilities of an agricultural experiment station had 
been formulated and agreed upon. “Out of these conceptions, standards 
had grown which were of such common usage as cotati to constitute 
common law. The basic pattern of the modern aericultural experiment 
station was thus laid down and adopted in eres forms by 28 States 


previous to the passage of the Hatch Act (1). 


It was apparently with the calculated purpose.of identifying the 
Hatch agricultural experiment stations with these essential standards 
and definitions that Section 1 of the Hatch Act was so worded as to 
authorize the establishment in each Land-Grant College "of a department 


4 


to be ET ats designated as an bgricultural experiment station'". The 
term "agricultural experiment station! appears in the text of the act 
in quotations implying reference to a previously formulated standard 
definition. The further provision or the act that the establishment of 
the stations was intended to promote scientific investigation and 
experiment respecting the principles and applications of agricultural 
science, Considered in connection with the specification in Section 2 
that the object and duty of the experiment stations are to conduct 
original researches or verify experiments, seems to have established 
nd scientific Character of the functions of the stations. 

‘These passages of the act served ultimately as the basic authority 
Lorn policy val procedure esséntial to the maintenance of the security 
and integrity of the experiment stations as scientific institutions. 
The significance of this is reflected in the action of an early Committee 
on Experiment Station Organization and Policy of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations wio in 1906 found it 
necessary from past experience to-insist on the strict observance of 
certain fundamentals in station organization affecting (1) relative 
authority of boards of trustees.and station officers in station policy 
and conduct; (2): propriety in relations between boards of trustees and 
station oificers; and (3) tenure of office and reasonable security of 
position of scientific personnel .of station staffs (4). Early policies 


adopted to cover these points nad a foundation of authority in the Hatch 


I 
Act with its historical and common:law background which has for fifty 
years .maintained the scientific integrity of the stations when... 
interfered with unduly. :. 

Barly agricultural leaders recognized the importance of group action 
to the success of agricultural research. For example, in 1885 Dr. Atwater 
advocated the. organization of an effective system of cooperative ‘experimenta- 
tion which would utilize the Department:of Agriculture as an official and 3 
influential. center from whence suggestions and: plans for work would emanate 
and with whose aid all could work together (5). Likewise in 1887 the Com 
mittee on Experiment Station Work of the Association also pointed out the 
importance of full and frequent intercommunication in: order that- each 
station might be. made constantly acquainted with the work of others and 
that.conferences and consultation might be facilitated (6). 

Accordingly, Section 2 of the Hatch Act authorized the conduct of "such 
other researches or experiments bearing directly on the agricultural industry 
of the United States as may in each case be deemed advisable, having due 
regard to the varying conditions and needs of the respective States and 
Territories". This section thus sounded the keynote and basic authority 
for effective coordination of the research of the stations. -It appears to 
have been with the calculated purpose of providing machinery for establishing 
far-reaching coordination of. agricultural research on the basis of mutually 
acceptable cooperative procedure that the early agricultural leaders he 
incorporated in Section 3 of the Hatch Act the language. "that in order to 
secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods and results in the 
work of said stations, it shall be the duty of the United States Commissioner 


of Agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tabulation 


or 
of results of Ares esti on or experiment; to indicate from time to time 
such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most important, and, in general, 
to furnish such advice and assistance as will best promote the purpose of 
this act". In elaborating the policy of cooperation thus legalized, the 
first Secretary of Agriculture expressed the opinion that the inherent 
policy of the Hatch Act is that "the future usefulness of the stations 
will depend upon what they discover of permanent value. With this in 
mind, the Secretary pointed out that while the Government reserves the 
right to regulate the research which it endows, and while this regulating 
power is implied in the legislation by which the stations are established, 
such authority should be exercised mainly in the form of wise and 
sympathetic help. The Secretary was of the opinion that to be first among 
the stations, the Department should be the servant of them all and should 
exercise not dictatorship but leadership. Its influence should be powerful 
in bringing the stations together and in coordinating their work (7). This 
announcement of policy by the Secretary together with his further opinion 
that the most immediate and eoeeine need seemed to be for a clearing house 
and an exchange for the stations sae ia to nave been the first 
specification for the Office of Depariment Stations. His further suggestion 
of the importance of an abstract journal for the stations forecast the 
Experiment Station Record. 

Accordingly, in 1689, the Association adopted regolutions that <G) } 
groups of States should cooperate in the study of problems of common 
interest so far as feasible; (2) the Department of Agriculture should aid 
the stations singly and in groups as Circumstances indicate; and (3) the 


stations should extend similar aid to the Department in the study of mutual 


6. 

problems (8). The Association also made clear that the autonomy of. the 
stations should be preserved. A policy was generally agreed upon that 
Me eepeeent wore ced undertaken in the individual State by the 
cohetues meaner nett the State station or consulting with it, 
che pence te in lines of investigation in which the station was already 
engaged (9). “Unie en generations ago policy and procedure of mutually : 
Pe nie avid horetaenan cooperation between the bureaus of the Department 
of eae and the experiment stations, singly and in groups, was born 
of tne Hatch Act. 

then pe) tee eenon tne years the experiment stations were criticized for 
what was considered unnecessary duplication of research, there was general 
pxeiereaee in the opinion that, under authority provided in the Hatch Act, 
scorn ea could be used in scientific research to take advantage of 
essential and helpful duplication as well as to eliminate useless duplication 
(10). It appears to have ee the opinion of the majority that there should 
ie a limit to the duplication of station investigations especially in the 
more indirect and fundamental problems such as animal nutrition, plant 
Lene uRea: etc. The inference Was, however, that if by joint agreement 
among Bae monsce this character could be so distributed as to cover 
large BeCr Lore este of the country having similar basic requirements 
and eee cal: conditions, more efficient use might be made of available 
facilities and essential duplication in the service of all with a minimum 
of i ee meer et Thus an original neetiaae of the regional 
ligboretories now Tedd Lor by the Bank-Jones Act appears to have been 


developed on the basis of policies involved in the Hatch Act. . 


It Br cntie olen was the general tatentiion to pene the policy of 
cooperation one coordination to the individual ohn fy The els eumaann to 
be drawn fron * ne many discussions of cooperation and coordination is that 
while "Phe success es Leste was en re denend upon the ineividda lee 
as well as the ability, ne ‘the men engaged pe it, and freedom of research 
action ra initiative were ereten ed. as enone ite Lirst conditions, 
Mererthaiecs, sally aan prevailed that effective See aegis + and 
coordination Berit at home (6). As the stations Beined in pal pre it 
became apparent that Deters ae of purpose and action as between stations 
could be prccesefiily Potted. eee sana and es clacibe sigs must first 
become egeontial rectors of the relationships pea individuals and 
between scientific ae ee within stations. Ziapla sis was placed on this 
policy in 1911 by the Section on meoerenent Station Work miei Incidentally, 
this same apeiiwee was Manatees years ater as a basis for the retrenchment 
and adjustment Sone of ans stations (12) 

Opinions thus matured early in the ee of agricultural leaders 
regarding the essential character of Berens aie Bed eile ole rescarch 
as revtaed for by the Wave’ Act and the coordination Of Kessarch facilities: 
To further the tase i of Seepe ha tans research, the Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1899 Spgs cael h oraccoure whereby bureaus of the Department 
desiring cooperation meh, et ats experiment easy must present their plan 
to the Secretary for approval. eee. he Fontan desiring bureau 
cooperation were invited to present their eee to the pe One tere After 
approval by the suiaaibeaniol final plans for ee were worked out by 
the Office of Experiment rations which was aear leis ts to ene Marten nO 
This plan appears to have been the poetics. of formal cooperation between 


the experiment stations and the Department. 


While the procedure of cooperation has been modified and improved 
through the cearee ins CHiekish Guess features still endure. It 
became be Hier ncalaern aietinieniiayt the experiment’ tations early after 
its adoption anh che dieae @uaea on in 1904 Gheinad with disfavor any movements | 
which either te legislation or otherwise should tend to disturb or lessen 
the mutually advantageous relations then essen pataben, the Department of 
Agriculture End the experiment stations (1). That it has fostercd procedure 
widely pene upon as being essential to the efficient conduct of productive 
research He Gta atee to by. the record for the past fiscal year of nearly 
L200 neni formal agreements and memoranda of understanding, covering 
cooperative research involving all the Dene atiedt research bureaus and all 
the State experiment stations (15). | 

The experiment stations took quite literally the authorization in the 
Hatch Act for the verification of experiments and for the dissemination of 
the results of experimentation. This resulted early in the greater portion 
of the Hatch fund being used for these cia ies and. the need for original 
researches to provide essential fundamental information, while kept 
constantly in mind, was necessarily ete neglected. The Committee on 
Experiment Station Organization and Policy of the Association also took 
cognizance of the tendency toward lack of soundness and definiteness in 
station work and decried (1) lack of clear discrimination between 
ih coer near haem wiet 5 sense and sees experimental work; (2) lack 
of definiteness in the purpose and plan of investigations; (3) tendency 
to take up too large or too broad problems; (4) the outlining of too large 


a number of projects; and (5) tendency for administration of research to 


be concentrated in station departments rather than in the station director (4). 


ROR Biss difficulties were forerunners of the Adams Act 
which eens mehey "for the more complete endowment and maintenance 
of agricultural experiment stations now established". The Adams Act was 
nye subject to the conditions and limitations of the Hatch Act but was 
worded more rigidly wth the calculated purpose of correcting some of the 
administrative practices which had grown up under the Hatch Act and which 
leaders in research considered questidnable. 

The Adams Act further specified that the funds authorized should be 
applied "only to paying the necessary expenses of conducting original 
researches or experiments bearing directly on the agricultural industry 
of the United States having due regard to the varying conditions and needs 
of the respective States and Territories", “This limited specification 
authorized a type of research the purpose of which wag to secure useful 
scientific facts of the permanence implied in the statement quoted above 
from tho first Seavotare of Agriculture (7). By repeating the language of 
the-Hatch Act, it again emphasized the necessity for coordination as between 
States. 

The passage of the Adams Act appears to have impressed agricultural 
eee including both administrators and investigators, with the wisdom 
of adopting the organized project system in research. Immediately after its 
passage, the Committee on Experiment Station Organization end) Policy of the 
Association concluded that the intention of the act was to provide authority 
and means for carrying on investigations of a relatively high order with a 
view to the discovering of essential scientific principles which might be used 
in the permanent solution of the more difficult and fundamental problems of 
agriculture (4). To this end, the Committee considered it very desirable 


that careful attention be given to the choice of definite problems to be 


10. 

studied and to the methods by which these problems are to be solved. 

| Accordingly, the Secretary of Agriculture in his instructions as to 
hie adult d beelboan ain dau aaah Adams fond gimeae "in order that. there 
may be no doubt as: to the disposal of the Mags eet each station should 
seins a definite program of cvoaienaelas work" (16). The Committee on 
Experiment Station Organization and Policy of the Association found itself 
in accord with this policy (4). By es agreement, the plan of conducting 
the work of the experiment stations on the basis of well-defined and well- 
organized research projects Was inaugurated. — 

In succeeding years the fies tea a the faneuhie but: flexible basic 
unit of research proved its value in Fie. een et vain productive 
"Silentene: tay the stations, particularly Pane s. to the efficient 
use of available funds, personnel, and facilities, and. as.i% sérvedsas 
a: focus, for concerted thought and action by all concerned, in ates In 
discussing efficient experiment station idee ar ae eenitias DITECLOY Wee Ee 
Mumford of Missouri in 1911 expressed the commonly accepted opinion that 


the apportionment of funds for definite projects is the best plan of all (17). 


In view of the success of the project system for expending the Adams 
fund, the Secretary of Agricul ture instructed that the funds authorized 
by the Purnell Act of 1925 be as dee and used on the same basis (18). 
He emphasized the importance of this because the Purnell Act directed 
that the funds appropriated arene be applied only to paying the necessary 
expenses of conducting investigations or making experiments in specified 
lines. The Secretary thus considered it important that work with the 
funds provided by the act should ranviicent definite pieces of investigation 


of substantial character, 


Sing 


Taha 
The Committee on ExpeYiment Station Organization and Policy of the 


Association again found itself “in full agreement with the Secretary. In 


1926, the Committee pointed out that the passage of the Parnell ate as a 


supplement. to the Hatch and Adams Acts and which opened new fields rox 
investigation and. provided increased support to research Ba ea established, 
emphasized the wigdom of maintaining standards previously sence upon as 
being essential.to satisfactory productive paces ron, The Committee: was of 
the opinion that to maintain. these standards, eritical penta ian should 
be made of the projects themselves before they are accepted for investigation. 
It was recommended that station committees for this purpose be made a part 
of the resular administrative policy of the stations C19). pe result, this 
procedure was widely adopted. 

In 1ge7, the Committee on Organization and TO cr aca epuaeed 
the need for more :critical: scrutiny in outlining new research projects 
and enumerated and defined. the essential features of a project outline @0). 
The Committee reiterated. this stand in 1931 and the minimum cssontials 
of a project plan. showing evidence of: clearer and more ‘deliberate mare rs 
and or more systematic, ordered effort were again laid Aon WA oh would 
picture the merits of the project, its Bb anehire  aninec inte as to Rien 
and methods, the probable period of time required and ee reasonableness, 
and the. funds required and their. adequacy for the save aie work (21). “Tha 
resulting general tightening up in the organization and rien ne of projects 
was significant in the light of subsequent Dey peared. 

The policy of cooperation within and among stations and Weyer the 
stations and the Department of Agriculture, together with the general 
adoption and gradual strengthening of the project ibe of aaeuren 


organization and administration by the stations stood them in good stead 


hes 
during the lean years beginning with: 1932. .With reduced facilities, the 
stations were confronted with unprecedented demands for special emergency 
research: in connection with the many essential recovery activities both 
State and Federal. To meet this situation and at the same time maintain 
essential standards of research, the Committee on Bxperiment Station 
Organization and Policy urged as guiding principles (1) the maintenance of 
well-qualified scientific men in key positions; (2) the consolidation of 
research facilitics in. tne way of land, buildings, livestock, and scientific 
equipment under control of the director;. (3) the strengthening of cooperation 
and coordination between stations and the Department of Agriculture: and (4) 
the centralization of all research financing on a project basis in the 
director's office (22). The emergency caught the stations with curtailed 
‘resources but found them scientifically strong and potentially sound in 
organization as regards work, finances, and internal and external 
relationships. The manner in woich the stations adjusted and mobilized 
their facilities and met the emergency is history. There appears little 
doubt that the pertinent policies and procedures originating in the Hatch 
Act and developed and strengthened during pie intervening years played an 
important part in the readiness of the stations to meet. emergency demands. 

_ Circumstances thus prepared the stations for the Bankhead—Jones Act of 
1955- That act as it referred to research, reiterated, strengthened, and 
drove home the policies of and procedures inherent in the Hatch Act relating 
to the necessity for scientific soundness, strong cooperative relationships 
within and between stations and between the stations and the Department, and 
efficient organization and administration of the stations (23). As pointed out 
by the Committee on Projects and Correlation of Research, the act afforded 
new opportunity to strengthen and make more effective the Federal- 


State cooperation and to bring the States into closer relationship on 


ey 
problems common to agricultural regions (2h). The ce reectanat Deh onaeortea 
now in operation are tangible we eat Le truth of this statement. 
In conclusion, it is. believed thatthe direct or implied provisions 
of the Hatch and subsequent acts discussed above have largely supplied 
he foundation for the present: structure. of widely useful policies and. 
procedures which directly influence and largely govern the administration 
of productive research at the stations. faneee are: 
hs PEs teen aw Cece pattern and definition for the 
agricultural experiment stations based upon long-established 


and generally accepted procedure. 


ec. Hstablishment of the scientific identity and status ofthe 
ecg te experiment stations. 


5. Specification of .the. purpose,. functions, and obligations of 
the agricultural. experiment stations with the systematic 
manipulation of the natural and social sciences in the 
prosecution of agricultural research as the keynote and 
objective. 


4, Justification for the general adoption of the organized 
specific project as the tangible but flexible basic wit 
in the administration of research. 
5. Provision for and establishment of the basic principles 
and practice of cooperation within individual agricultural 
experiment stations, between agricultural experiment stations, 
and between the stations and the Department of Agriculture, 
Ald tor) tae coordination of their facilities and research. 
The character and significance of the many subsidiary and supplemental 
policies and procedures which have grown with time and experience out of 
the a ae -eoomerated provisions appear to be such as to warrant careful 


ae of them by experiment station officers as a basis for sound and 


productive administrative procedure. 
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